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Architects Spangler, Beall, Salogga & Bradley chose 
composite design to stretch space without sacrificing 
good design for this drive-in bank and 152-car parking 
deck, constructed for the Citizens National Bank in 
Decatur, Ill., for only $4.73 per square foot. 


High strength steels and composite design provide economy and efficient 
space utilization for parking decks of any size. Structures which rely on 
the versatility of steel are rugged, easy to maintain, and offer exceptional 
attractiveness to fit any architectural theme. When space is at a premium 
and maximum serviceability is required, your best choice is steel. Whether 
your project is large or small, ask your architect about the many advant- 
ages of steel. 


GREAT LAKES FABRICATORS AND ERECTORS ASSOCIATION 


519 New Center Building Detroit, Michigan 48202 


(313) 875-4222 


Representing 68 Fabricators and Erectors of Structural Steel and Metal Building Products 


lial, 
760115 16 8117 
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$20.00 Per Person 


HOST CHAPTER PARTY 
TUESDAY, JUNE 22, 1971 


Reservations tickets for the Host Chapter Party on Bob-Lo are available now 
from the Detroit Chapter Headquarters Office. Complete the form below and 
return it with your check today. Bring your friends, relatives—all are welcome. 


No tickets will be mailed, tickets may be picked up at Cobo Hall — C during 
the convention hours. _ 


Please reserve tickets @ $20.00 per person 

My check enclosed for $ 

Your check must accompany this order. 

PLEASE MAKE CHECK PAYABLE TO THE DETROIT CHAPTER, AIA. 


NAME 


ADDRESS E 


CITY STATE ZIP 


FIRM = = 


PHONE = 
Office Home 


AIA Member 


AIA National Convention—Detroit, June 20-24, 1971 


For all those Michigan AIA members who have been 
complaining that the annual conventions are always too 
far away from home, 1971 is the Year of No Excuses. 
For all our Michigan Mohammeds who refuse to go to 
the mountain, we have brought the mountain to you. 

Every Michigan architect should make it his or her 
personal responsibility to register for the June 20-24 
convention in Detroit, and to attend not only the busi- 
ness sessions and seminars, but all the exciting and fun- 
filled social events as well. 

All registrants are invited to the F. W. Dodge party 
on Sunday night, June 20, which will be held this year 
in Detroit’s Main Public Library. Monday evening is 
the President’s Reception at the Detroit Institute of Arts 
and our host will be our President Bob Hastings. We 
know that every Michigan member will want to turn out 
that evening to offer Bob our best wishes. Tuesday eve- 
ning will be the Host Chapter Party, an all-out bash at 
Bob-Lo Island, which will include a boat ride down the 
Detroit River, dinner and drinks on the island and 
dancing to, from and at Bob-Lo. Wednesday evening is 


Sunday, June 20 

Morning Cobo Hall—Hall C 

Registration 

Opening Ceremonies for National Building 
Products Exposition 

Architectural Displays 

Hospitality Lounge 

National Committee Meetings 

AIA Component Officers Meeting 

Champagne Orientation Tour 


Detroit Public Library 
McGraw-Hill, Dodge Party 


Monday, June 21 
Morning Cobo Hall—Hall C 
ing Ceremonies 
President's Welcome 
Historic Preservation Breakfast 
AIA Awards Presentation 
International Shopping Spree 
Alumni Luncheons 
Cobo Hall—Hall C 
Product Exhibitors’ Free Sandwich Buffet 
The Building Team Conference 
Ford Motor Company Tour 
Detroit Institute of Arts 
Investiture of Fellows 
Detroit Institute of Arts 
President's Reception 
Tuesday, June 22 
Detroit Hilton—Grand Ballroom 
WAL Ladies Breakfast 
Cobo Hall 
ATA Convention Business 
The Building Team Conference 
Architectural Tour of Detroit 
Belle Isle 
Youth Activity Picnic 
Ages 6-11 years old 
Cobo Hall 
Product Exhibitors’ Free Sandwich Buffet 
Detroit Hilton, Grand Ballroom 
Convocation Luncheon, College of Fellows 
Pontchartrain Hotel 
Youth Activity Pool Party and Luncheon 
Teenagers 
Cobo Hall 
AIA Convention Business 
The Building Team Conference 


Afternoon 


Evening 


Midday 


Afternoon 


Evening 


Morning 


Midday 


Afternoon 
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set aside for less en masse affairs, but by Convention 
Week, you should be able to take your choice of many 
parties. Final social event will be the Gold Medalist’s 
Ball on Thursday night, this year honoring Louis Kahn, 
FAIA. 

There will be a full schedule of ladies’ and youth ac- 
tivities throughout the convention, so that all wives and 
children attending with you should enjoy the week as 
much as you. 

One warning: many of the breakfasts, lunches, tours, 
parties, etc. are on a ticket basis, and the “first come, 
first served” policy dictates a little prudent haste. On 
page XX is a registration slip for the Host Chapter 
Party “Bob-Lo Bacchanal.” Pre-registration applica- 
tions are in the mail for all other convention events. 

The buck of responsibility for a great convention 
stops right here, with every single MSA member. 1971 
is OUR convention, it’s on our home grounds, and we 
want all the home town fans out there cheering. Let’s 
make Michigan the convention all the rest will try to 
match in future years. On to Washington Boulevard! + 


Afternoon Cobo Hall 
Session on Computerized Cost Accounting 
Systems 
ASC Meeting 
Somerset Mall Shopping Spree 
Walking Tour of Downtown Galleries 
Evening “BOB-LO BACCHANAL” Host Chapter 
Party Aboard Steamers St. Clair a 
Columbia and Bob-Lo Island. 
Non Members Welcome. 


Wednesday, June 23 
Morning Cobo Hall 
Opening of Professional Program 
the Hard Choices” 
First Theme Session—Discussion and Re- 
sponses "Patterns of Human Settlement” 
Balloting for Institute Officers 
Grosse Pointe Yacht Club 
Ladies Luncheon 
Detroit Zoo Tour & Lunch 
Youth Activity 
Cobo Hall 
Insurance Committee Luncheon 
Product Exhibitors’ Free Sandwich Buffet 


Second Theme Session, 
Discussion and R nses 
“Use of Human Resources” 
Michigan Black Architects Group 
Reception in Memary of Whitney Young 
ASC Open Discussion 
National Committee Meetings 


Thursday, June 24 
Morning Cobo Hall 
Introduction of Elected Officers 
Third Theme Session, 
Discussion and Responses 
‘Tours of Henry Ford Museum and/or 
Greenfield Village 


Midday 


Afternoon 


Evening 


Afternoon National Committee Meetings 
Tour of Cranbrook Academy of Arts 
Evening Cobo Hall—Grand Ballroom 
Gold Medalists Ball 
Friday, June 25 
Morning ‘Tours of Henry Ford Museum and/or 
Greenfield Village 
Afternoon Departure for Reconvened Session 


in Copenhagen, Denmark 


CAME TIME 
PARK & PLAYGROUND 


EQUIPMENT 


e Swings & Climbers 

® Portable Playgrounds 

@ Physical Fitness Units 
© Park Benches & Shelters 
® Basketball Backboards 
® Ping-Pong Tables 

® Baseball Backstops 

® Boat Docks 


© Resort Cottages 


PHOTO PLAYGROUND PLANNING SERVICE — NO OBLIGATION 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 
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Mail to 
Herbert Jennings, Inc., Box 308, Litchfield, Mich. 49252 
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Wyandotte General Hospital, Wyandotte, Michigan. 
Architect & Engineers: Albert Kahn Associates, Detroit. 


Give a Hospital 
an inch and they'll 
want a foot 


Like most hospitals, the ultra modern 
Wyandotte General has to utilize every inch 
of available space. That’s why they selected 
Ventcon as their ventilating and sheet metal 
contractor. They knew their stringent duct- 
work requirements could be met by Ventcon 
—little headroom, lotsof piping and conduit to 
work around, and a wide variety of duct sizes. 


Also, all of the ventilating work performed 
by Ventcon had to be professionally coor- 
dinated and expedited with all of the other 
construction trades. 

Make sure you contact Ventcon for your 
next job, whether it be new construction or 
an addition to an existing system. You'll be 
a foot ahead—in an inch of time. 


VEN TCON 


7650 W. CHICAGO AVENUE e DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48204 © (313) 931-3100 
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DETROIT’ CSP and the 
FIRST FOUR SCHOOLS 


by Wallace B. Cleland, AIA, Technical Director, 
Detroit Public Schools CONSTRUCTION SYSTEMS 
PROGRAM 


Contracts were awarded by the Detroit Board of Edu- 
cation in March, 1971, on five sub-systems for four 
secondary school additions planned to incorporate “The 
First CSP Building System.” The contracts comprise 44 
percent of the total estimated cost of new construction 
of $8,500,000 for the four schools (exclusive of sites, 
alterations, equipment, furniture, fees, et cetera). The 
sub-systems are: 1) Structure, 2) Atmosphere, 3) Light- 
ing-Ceiling, 4) Interior Space Division, 5) Vertical Skin. 
Foundation work has been separately bid; the “non- 
systems” work (i.e., the balance of the buildings) will 
be bid soon for the four schools which total about 280,- 
000 square feet in area. This grouping of four schools 
into a multi-project effort and the reorganization of tra- 
ditional bidding procedures has required the cooperative 
effort of many people, particularly the four architectural 
firms and their consulting engineers. How and why it 
happened is discussed in the article that follows, along 
with some general observations on systems concepts as 
they pertain to school planning. 


What Is A System? 


Ask a dozen architects today to define “systems build- 
ings” and you will get a dozen different answers. Likely, 
though, you will hear such words as “incremental bid- 
ding,” “fast track,” “construction management.” Had 
you asked the same architects the identical question two 
years ago, you would have been more apt to hear “pre- 
fabrication,” “‘pre-engineering,” “off-the-shelf modular 
units.” There are no universally-accepted definitions; 
however, the past two years have brought a changing 
view on the part of architects of “systems buildings.” 
Today, there is less talk of products, and more talk of 
procedures. 

Part of the inconsistency in definitions has been be- 
cause “systems building” can logically be thought of as 
either a building system (“a set of building parts con- 
ceived as a whole and manufactured to assemble effi- 
ciently”) or as a systems approach to building (“sequen- 
tial rational analysis of interrelated parts of an architec- 
tural problem”). Conscientious architects will say they 
strive to take a “systems approach” on every complex 
design problem, although the results may be conven- 
tional products field-crafted in a traditional way. Today, 
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fewer architects equate “building systems” with stan- 
dardization. They are most likely to think of repetitive 
components freely organized within an overall design 
discipline. 

Although there will always be a market for the hand- 
crafted building, certain school districts have felt com- 
pelled, for reasons of economy or speed, to buy manu- 
factured package buildings. Originally, only “portables,” 
these packages proliferated into larger semi-permanent 
elementary units and finally into secondary buildings. 
Although they became more versatile, they have re- 
mained seriously limited in flexibility, durability, and at- 
tractiveness. Most important, they usually have lacked 
the design response of an intelligent architect to work 
with community and staff to explore varied opportuni- 
ties and upgrade education aspirations. Thus the per- 
sistent question: Is there some way to gain the efficien- 
cies of industrialization of the building process while re- 
taining the sensitivities of a skilled architect? Along 
with several related matters, CSP has probed this prob- 
lem. 

A few years ago, it was a common premise that a sys- 
tems program for schools could only be a multi-project 
endeavor by an owner (agency or authority) large 
enough to generate a bulk bid market. Certainly, there 
are important advantages in the multi-project endeavor. 
However, even some relatively small architectural firms 
have recently reorganized their design procedures or 
their bidding procedures (or both) on individual proj- 
ects and substituted newly-constituted “sub-systems” 
for the traditional trade categories. Often, the bidding 
has been incremental rather than lump sum. Sometimes 
these firms have become so involved in the changed 
procedures that they also have become “construction 
managers” for a lump sum professional fee. 


Focus on Detroit’s School Needs 


Someone has defined architecture as “space enclosed 
for a reason.” In general, the problems of architecture 
are eminently practical. In the case of a large urban 
school district like Detroit, the problems are real in- 
deed. The Detroit Public Schools CONSTRUCTION 
SYSTEMS PROGRAM (CSP) was organized to deal 
with practical problems like soaring costs (increased 
70 percent in nine years) and slow construction time 
(increased 50 percent in nine years). Ever higher build- 
ing costs have handicapped the Detroit Board of Edu- 
cation in its quest for greater educational opportunities 
for all its students. Slower rates of construction have 
limited the Board’s ability to respond quickly to critical 
community needs. Faced with accommodating increas- 
ingly varied and broadened instructional programs, the 
Detroit Public Schools require expanded and improved 
facilities. The future will require schools with not only 
improved levels of environmental quality, but the in- 
ternal flexibility to adapt to changing curriculum. 
Ideally, the schools we build today should be capable 
of cyclical renewal, and adaptable to a continuum of 
evolutionary upgrading. 

When area-per-student ratios and other quantitative 
factors are compared between Detroit schools and outly- 
ing schools, it is evident that, despite improvements in 
the last decade, Detroit Public School students are over- 
crowded. School enrollments have not dropped, and 


the projections are for a slow but sustained increase. 
The problem is particularly acute on the secondary 
level, where expanded curricula in yocational-technical, 
sciences, and other specialized areas are poorly housed. 
Analysis has shown a specific continuing need for sec- 
ondary school additions. Detroit has many substantial 
1920-60 era secondary schools which are easily adapt- 
able, within their rigid enclosures, for academic class- 
rooms, Offices, et cetera. However, there is now a serious 
demand for flexible, multi-use, 1-, 2-, and 3-story addi- 
tions. It is to this particular problem CSP has addressed 
itself. 

Initially proposed as a two-year research and develop- 
ment program, CSP was funded jointly by the Detroit 
Board of Education and by Education Facilities Labora- 
tories, Inc. (EFL), New York City, which was estab- 
lished by the Ford Foundation to encourage research, 
development, and demonstrations of creative planning 
in all aspects of the nation’s educational facilities. CSP 
was organized under the overall guidance of an Ad- 
visory Committee, comprised of 20 representatives of 
government, education, and the construction industry, 
plus several representatives from the two sponsoring 
agencies. Although created to concentrate on Detroit 
needs, it is recognized that similar problems in provid- 
ing supplementary school space occur in virtually all 
urban centers and most older cities. Therefore, through 
EFL, CSP will share the results of its experience with 
other interested school districts. 


Initiating The Program 


In recent years, EFL has helped to support the de- 
velopment of school building systems in several loca- 
tions, including California (SCSD), Florida (SSP), Mon- 
treal (RAS), and Toronto (SEF). These predecessor 
programs have produced encouraging economies and 
significant improvements in the quality of buildings. In 
Metropolitan Toronto, the 25 schools pre-bid and bulk 
bid as part of “The First SEF Building System” have 
reduced construction time to less than half those built 
under traditional methods. The Florida SSP organiza- 
tion has produced more than 30 schools in 20 different 
countries with remarkable speed, variety, and economy. 
After careful analysis of some of the potential ad- 
vantages, as well as some of the practical problems, of 
organizing a building system, the CSP Advisory Com- 
mittee recommended a two-track effort for Detroit 
Schools. For “CSP-1”, four schools totaling about 280,- 
000 square feet in area, were designated. They are: 
1. Boynton Junior High Addition—Howard Sims & 
Associates, Architects. 

2. Cerveny Junior High Addition—King & Lewis, 
Architects, Inc. 

3. Cooley Senior High Schol Addition—Kissinger- 
Holzhauer, Inc., Arch. 

4. Sherrard Junior High Addition—Nathan Johnson 
& Assoc., Architects. 

The size and number of schools in the next program, 
“CSP-2”, are not yet final. Presumably it will be a larger 
program more fully developed, and will involve a 
greater degree of systemization. The experience regard- 
ing costs, scheduling, et cetera, gained from “CSP-1” is 
being fed into the research and development stage of 
“CSP-2” for its ultimate benefit. 


Because of the relatively small size and the need for 
early completion of CSP-1, there were important ad- 
vantages in borrowing from the developments of prede- 
cessor programs rather than hoping to generate a totally 
innovative technological response from Detroit bidders. 
Of particular interest to Detroit was the Toronto SEF 
program because its system seemed adaptable for many 
of Detroit’s specialized requirements. Also of interest 
was Florida’s SSP which had been bid in a series of 
smaller groupings of schools. Detroit’s four CSP-1 archi- 
tects were instructed to base their designs within the 
overall discipline of the SEF program. The bidding or- 
ganization evolved, however, was quite unlike Tor- 
onto’s, and somewhat more closely resembled Florida’s 
SSP. After considerable study of the “fit” of Toronto’s 
ten sub-systems for Detroits needs, five sub-systems 
(comprising an estimated 44 percent of the cost of the 
buildings) were designated. They are: 1) Structure, 2) 
Atmosphere, 3) Lighting-Ceiling, 4) Interior Space Di- 
vision, 5) Vertical Skin. It is these five sub-systems that 
comprised the first stage bidding. The ‘‘non-systems” 
comprising the balance of the buildings will be bid 
subsequently in a more traditional way. However, all 
four schools will be bid together in order to gain the 
economic advantage of the bulk bid. 


Looking Ahead 


Ask a dozen architects what they think of “systems 
buildings” and you will get a range of opinion, including 
some yery negative views. The design discipline im- 
pinges on what many architects perceive as ancient and 
honorable prerogatives. As other building systems are 
developed, choices should become freer and more 
plentiful. Certainly there are needed refinements, both 
in the products and in the procedures. Controversy con- 
tinues about the virtues of “closed” versus “open” sys- 
tems, about “performance” versus “prescriptive” speci- 
fications, about the professional responsibilities of the 
architect in the “team role” versus the “individual role.” 
Although there are a range of options in organizing a 
systems program, CSP has used as models only those 
systems which give an essential responsible role to 
architects. 

By and large, American building design is done on 
an ad hoc basis, and the American building industry 
has long been criticized for the inefficiencies inherent in 
its fragmentation. No one recommends as an ideal the 
extreme corporate focus of the automobile industry; yet 
it is inevitable that attempts be made for architecture to 
share some benefits of more concentrated production. 
Ideally, a higher degree of precoordination of construc- 
tion components will free the architect for really creative 
and meaningful environmental planning. Before that can 
happen fully, however, we will need improved modular 
coordination, fewer code discrepancies, more reliable 
product testing information, and closer cooperation 
among all segments of the construction industry. 

If CSP-1 is successful, much credit will be due not 
only to the four architects who pioneered in a coopera- 
tive multi-project effort, but to a whole group of con- 
sulting engineers and staff consultants who were willing 
to take new approaches, and also to an Advisory Com- 
mittee who gave strong interest and support to a fledg- 
ling enterprise. 
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SHERRARD SCHOOL ADDITION 
Chrysler Freeway near Euclid, Detroit, Michigan 
Nathan Johnson & Associates, Inc., Architects 


DELBERT E. ROBERTS ADDITION to 

COOLEY HIGH SCHOOL 

Hubbell between Fenkell and Chalfonte, Detroit, Mich. 
Kissinger-Holzhauer, Inc., Architects 


BOYNTON SCHOOL ADDITION 
Visger Road near Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 
Howard Sims and Associates, Architects 


CERVENY SCHOOL ADDITION 
Strathmoor between Pilgrim & Puritan, Detroit, Mich. 
King and Lewis Architects, Inc. 


CSP Advisory Committee: 


ALVIN 6. SKELLY, Committee Chairman 
Deputy Superintendent, School Housing Division, 
Detroit Public Schools 

PHILIP BAILEY 

Vocational Education Consultant, 

Michigan Department of Education 

H. FRED CAMPBELL 

Chairman of the Board, 

H. F. Campbell Companies 

WILLIAM C. DENNIS 

Secretary-Manager, 

The Builders Exchange of Detroit and Michigan 
LLOYD E. FALES 

Supervisor, School Plant Planning, 

Michigan Department of Education 

RICHARD L, FEATHERSTONE 
Department Chairman, College of Education, 
Michigan State University 

HOWARD G. HAKKEN 

Architect, Property Deyelopment Group, Inc. 
JAMES A. HATHAWAY 

Member, Detroit Board of Education 
NATHAN JOHNSON 

Architect, Nathan Johnson & Associates, Inc. 
WILLIAM L. KAHN 

Professional Engineering (Mechanical), 

Kahn Associates, Inc. 

C. THEODORE LARSON 

Professor of Architecture, University of Michigan 
ROGER W. MARGERUM 

Architect, Smith, Hinchman & Grylls 
Associates, Inc. 

CHARLES E. MORTON 

Member, Board of Education, State of Michigan 
LEWIS M. RAMBO 

Staff Representative, Education and Training 
Dept., Ford Motor Company 

LEO G, SHEA 

Architect, Louis G. Redstone Associates, Inc. 
HORACE L. SHEFFIELD 

Administrative Assistant, 

United Automobile Workers of America 
LINN SMITH 

Architect, Linn Smith, Demiene, Adams, Inc. 
NORMAN O. STOCKMEYER 

Chairman, Wayne State University Board of 
Governors 

Member, Board of Education, 

Wayne County Intermediate School District 
CHARLES WELLS, JR. 

School Planning Consultant, 

Wayne County Intermediate School District 
WARREN W. YEE 

Professional Engineer (Structural), 

Pierce, Wolf, Yee & Associates 

BERNARD L. COKER 

Assistant Superintendent, School Housing 
Division, Detroit Public Schools 

BEN E. GRAVES 

Project Director, Educational Facilities 
Laboratories, Inc., Chicago 

ALAN C. GREEN 

Secretary-Treasurer, Educational Facilities 
Laboratories, Inc., New York 

JOHN LANSING 

Director, Building Program Coordination 
School Housing Division, Detroit Public Schools 


“We do Value Analysis/Engineering as a part of our normal 
Architectural and Engineering Services” most A&E firms will 
tell you. I said that before 1965, but my experience since has 
shown that this is not true. Why? 

It has been six years since the concept of Value Analysis/ 
Engineering was introduced to the construction industry, Re- 
cently, a marked increase of activity has been noted which ap- 
pears to be related to the recent upsurge in prices and accom- 
panying budget restrictions. In an effort to combat this upsurge, 
the construction industry is becoming more receptive to the 
VA/E concept. 

“We have been cutting costs for years, but we don't call it 
value engineering,” is a typical reaction when one mentions VE 
in most consulting firms. This is understandable since all firms 
are concerned in some manner with cutting costs. A question 
asked by many firms is, “What is the difference, besides the 
name, from what is being done now?” 

Actually, during more than five years of activity in the VA/E 
profession, our subsidiary Washington, D. C. firm has developed 
and refined VA/E specifically for the construction industry. As 
pioneers in this field, our VA/E approach has resulted in total 
cost reductions of at least five percent of total cost of ownership 
for many clients. 

It was in recognition of our early activities in the VA/E field 
that prompted the United States Senate Committee on Public 
Works and the House of Representatives Post Office and Civic 
Service Subcommittee on Postal Facilities and Modernization 
to ask us along with others to testify before them about the 
potential of Value Analysis/Engineering in the construction 
industry. As a result of the Hearings, a number of government 
agencies have studied this potential and have adopted formal 
programs. 

The present method of design for a facility involves princi- 
pally the architect and/or engineer developing plans and speci- 
fications which take into consideration the design criteria of the 
owner. 

The architects and engineers must determine which materials, 
equipment and methods are most suitable from the standpoint 
of aesthetics, economy, function and maintenance but within 
the standards and criteria set by the owner, Generally, the se- 
lection is done by an architect or engineer working on a par- 
ticular aspect of the design. For example, the electrical engineer 
selects the generators and material for conductors, conduits, 
panel boxes, etc. The civil engineer selects the sewage and water 
systems, etc, 

In some cases, economic studies are conducted, such as fuel 
selection, structural systems, and even site selection. However, 
in most instances, any selections or studies are made by an in- 
dividual or at best, by a group of individuals within the same 
discipline. In some cases, a team is called together. But, nor- 
mally no formal job plan is followed or full-time employees 
assigned to organize and coordinate activities to generate and 
follow through on new ideas. 

In essence, what occurs is that each discipline ends up gen- 
erating requirements, reviewing these requirements, establishing 
and modifying their particular criteria, based on the standards 
and criteria of the owner. This approach does not always lead 
to decisions which are most economical for the end function of 
the facility. Instead, this approach fosters or encourages eco- 
nomic decisions within each area with maximum safety factors 
deemed necessary by each discipline. Although this system is 
not totally without merit, it tends to sacrifice end system per- 
formance in maximizing sub-system performance. The result is 
that total life cycle costs (total cost of ownership) are not ade- 
quately considered. 


How did Value Analysis/ Engineering originate? 


During the last years of World War II and the early years of 
the war recovery era, General Electric in its manufacturing 
activities noticed that some of the substitute materials they were 
forced to use actually performed as well, or better; and at the 
same time, they cost the same, or less. 

GE decided they needed to know why they didn’t discover 
these substitutes for themselves in the first place without the 
war forcing them to it. After digging into their usual design 
practices, they realized that scarcities had forced them to per- 
form a functional analysis approach to the design of their com- 
ponents. And, GE's accompanying cost analyses showed them 


Value Analysis—Engineering 


in the Construction Industry 


Louis C. Kingscott, Jr., AIA, President 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


that a relatively few parts of the design represented a great 
majority of the high cost items. This basic observation by GE 
is formalized by Pareto’s Law of Distribution. Pareto (1848- 
1923) was an Italian economist and sociologist who found that 
in situations where a large number of diverse elements are in- 
volved in a single unit, about eighty percent of the costs are in 
about twenty percent of the elements. (See Figure 1) 


What is VA/E? 


Value Analysis/Engineering in construction is an objective, 
systematic method of optimizing total cost of a facility or sys- 
tem for a specific number of years. By total cost is meant the 
ultimate costs to construct, operate, maintain and replace a 
facility or system over a specific life cycle, Figure 2 graphically 
illustrates the approximate breakdown of all costs for a typical 
facility over a normal life cycle. 

In simple terms, VA/E is a systematic, organized approach to 
obtain optimum value for every dollar spent. Through a system 
of investigation, unnecessary expenditures are avoided or re- 
moved, resulting in improved value and economy. The VA/E 
approach is a creative effort directed towards the analysis of 
functions. It is concerned with elimination or modification of 
anything that adds cost to an item but is not necessary to its 
needed requirements. During this process all expenditures re- 
lating to construction, maintenance, operation and replacement 
are considered. Through the use of creative techniques and the 
latest technical information regarding new materials and meth- 
ods, alternate solutions are developed for each specific function. 
VA/E is not simple cost-cutting by making smaller quantities 
or using less or cheaper materials. 

Lawrence Miles, while at GE, the now-recognized father of 
Value Analysis/Engineering by industry, and the National 
Society of American Value Engineers, (SAVE), formalized a 
management approach to develop a series of questions about 
certain important elements of design. This series of questions 
can be used in designing an electrical appliance, a building or 
even finding the best way to do house work. This series is 
called the “VA/E” Job Plan. 

Thus the essential component of this organized effort is the 
Value Analysis/Engineering Job Plan. The Job Plan breaks 
down into four phases; ie. information phase, speculative phase, 
analytical phase, and proposal phase. 

Before the Job Plan can be utilized, the VA/E effort must 
seek out high cost areas having potential segments of unneces- 
sary costs. This continuing effort should start as soon as valid 
design decisions have been made and end only when the client 
accepts the facility or product. 

After a number of high cost areas are isolated and evaluated, 
the areas of greatest potential savings are selected for further 
VA/E study. Systems such as structural systems and mechanical 
systems are always investigated for unusually high costs. The 
study is conducted by a trained multi-disciplined team. This 
team approach has proven to be most productive. 


The Information Phase 


During this phase four principal questions must be answered. 

What is the design? 

What does it do? 

What is the value of the function? 

What does it cost? 

The first step taken by the team is to gather all pertinent in- 
formation such as existing criteria, present performance, and 
special problems. The next step in the information phase is 
most important—determining the primary and secondary func- 
tions of the design and relating these functions to cost, In sim- 
ple terms, primary and secondary functions are those perform- 
ance characteristics that a design possesses, The primary func- 
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tion is the basic purpose of design. It is the function that must 
remain to do the job. Conceivably, all other functions might be 
eliminated, but the primary cannot. Secondary functions are 
not required to achieve the basic purpose of the design—they 
only aid in achieving it. If the design can be changed, the need 
for secondary functions may be modified or even may disappear. 
For example, in a typical electrical wiring system, the wire 
itself performs the primary function—conduct current. 

The insulation performs secondary functions—protect wire, 
identify wire, and insulate wire. Theoretically, we could elimi- 
nate the insulation and still perform the primary function— 
conduct current. Quite often we find that the secondary func- 
tions cost more than the primary function. 

The next step is to determine the value or worth of the pri- 
mary function. This is defined as the lowest cost achievable to 
perform the primary function in the most elementary manner 
feasible within the state of our present technology, with due 
consideration given to aesthetics. Normally, no value is assigned 
to secondary functions. This value or worth is used as a gauge 
to indicate whether or not good value is apparent in the per- 
formance of a particular function, Extreme accuracy in deter- 
mining this figure is not important since it is merely used for 
comparison. 

The final step in the information phase is to determine what 
we are paying to perform this function, If this figure exceeds 
the estimated value of the function by many times, poor value 
and high costs are indicated. 


The Speculative Phase 


During this phase of the job plan the principal question to 
be answered is—what alternate ways can the necessary function 
be performed? This phase is designed to introduce new ideas to 
perform the basic function, Therefore, it is necessary to fully 
understand the problem, and, by using the problem solving or 
creative technique, to generate a number of possible solutions. 
The objective of this process is to generate a greater quantity 
of ideas, thereby enhancing chances of optimum solutions and 
higher savings. 

The creativity process starts early in life for every individual 
and maximizes at 4-5 years of age (Figure 3). From then on, 
creative thinking is restricted due to parental and school con- 
trols, rules, regulations and social and legal requirements until 
many lose their inherent ability to be creative. In fact, one can 
become negative. 

What can be done? For one thing, it must be recognized that 
the creative process requires an alert mental attitude and a 
responsiveness to change. Also, it must be recognized that re- 
generation of creativity can definitely be advanced through 
training. This phenomenon is dictated by the loop on the 
curve. By training and practice, creative ability can be improved 
by learning to recognize and overcome barriers to creativity. As 
one aspect of training, it is very important that such emotional 
blocks as the fear of making a mistake or of appearing foolish 
be removed in order to maintain a positive approach to cre- 
ativity. 

The foremost approach in value analysis/engineering cre- 
ativity is the “brainstorming” technique. Brainstorming is a 
problem-solving conference method, whereby each participant's 
thinking is stimulated by others in the group. The typical brain- 
storming session consists of a multi-disciplined group sitting 
around a table and spontaneously producing ideas that might 
perform the required function. During the session the group is 
encouraged to generate the maximum number of ideas, No idea 
is criticized! Judicial judgement and negative thinking are not 
permitted, 

Experience has shown that engineers, and to a somewhat 
lesser extent, architects find it difficult to participate in a brain- 
storming session. It is necessary to continually point out that 
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any evaluation or criticism must be held under a later phase. 
It is only after a number of sessions that “free wheeling” is 
achieved. 


Analytical Phase 


In this phase, sometimes called the evaluation and investi- 
gation phase, alternates generated during the preceding phase 
are sifted, examined and developed into alternate solutions, 6 
principal tasks to be accomplished are to evaluate, refine, and 
cost analyze the ideas and list them in order of the greatest 
savings. 

The VA/E team must use all the sources of information 
available to determine if the ultimately selected alternate is truly 
lower cost, and perform required functions without impairing 
the essential quality, reliability or maintainability. An important 
aspect of the problem is determination of total costs. One solu- 
tion might result in lower acquisition cost, but at the same time 
it might result in higher cost for the life of the system. 


Proposal Phase 


The proposal phase, sometimes called the program planning 
and reporting phase, is the final step in the VA/E Job Plan. 
During this phase, three things must be accomplished, 

1. The group must thoroughly review all alternate solutions 

eing proposed and document them completely to make 

sure that the best value is being presented and significant 
savings really are being offered. 
. The group must develop a sound proposal to management. 
In doing this, the group must consider not only to whom 
it must propose, but how to propose solutions most ef- 
fectively. 
Finally, the group must present a plan for implementing 
the proposal. This action is a critical one, If the proposal 
can't convince management to make the change, all the 
work goes for naught. 

A most important fact is that the VA/E staff or team does 
not make the final decisions. It only recommends to the de- 
cision maker—designer, architect, engineer, or owner. Its ef- 
fectiveness depends on its performance (which has been proven) 
and the attitude of management. 

When is the best time to apply VA/E? The best time is in the 
early design cycle where VA/E can make its maximum impact 
on cost reduction. At this point, however, without accurate 
cost estimates, it is harder to document. But, major design de- 
cisions can be challenged and if changed, implemented without 
much extra work. 

The most dramatic application of VA/E is when bids have 
exceeded the budget. This is the least productive stage but cost 
savings can be documented more easily. Major design changes 
are quite often prohibitive both from the implementation costs 
and the time schedule. 

It is most important to note that when VA/E change pro- 
posals are accepted that the architect-engineer receive proper 
additional service fees for implementation. 

What are some of the beneficial side effects of VA/E with 
our own office? Better internal communications between disci- 
plines has resulted. It helps us to view a building as a total sys- 
tem as opposed to a collection of separate design solutions for 
architectural, mechanical, electrical, structural and civil engi- 
neering problems. It has increased our internal efficiency. How 
much? By at least five percent. Many other benefits are de- 
veloping continually. 

Architects and Engineers, as the major decision makers, must 
investigate all new management tools that will provide their 
clients with better service. We must not be reluctant to change 
and especially in the study and adoption of new management 
tools that will offer our clients the most value for their construc- 
tion dollar, Value analysis/engineering is such a tool. + 
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During 1970, Smith, Hinchman & Grylls Associates designed 
and completed an 11-building classroom and laboratory com- 
plex with flexible interiors to accommodate surges in student 
population for the Stony Brook campus of the State University 
of New York in a nine-month design and construction schedule. 
In July, convinced that this first project was going to come in 
on time and on budget, the State University Construction Fund 
commissioned SH&G to repeat their performance on a second 
project, the Graduate Chemistry Laboratory, using the same 
Unified Team Action Program (UTAP), 

The ground rules were completely different. The original 
“Surge” project was on a virgin forest site, almost a mile from 
the main campus, while the GCL is on a tight (four-acre) site 
in the center of the campus; Surge buildings were partially an 
exercise in finding pre-designed and “on-the-shelf” systems and 
components and organizing and incorporating them into the 
buildings, while GCL uses traditional materials and building 
methods; Surge was a group of one-floor buildings with a pro- 
gram oriented toward the flexible use of space, whereas GCL 
is a single seven-story structure, much more demanding in its 
program. 

What SH&G and the Fund set out to prove was that the 
UTAP approach, which demands the closest cooperation among 
architect, client and ultimate user, could deliver the same sav- 
ings in time (and therefore money) on a sophisticated, high-rise, 
traditional building method project as it could on a repetitive, 
component-using complex. By March 30 of this year, seven 
months after the contract was signed, SH&G and SUCF can 
say: “It works!” 

SUCF set both time and money objectives. The laboratory 
had to be ready for the Fall 1974 school opening, but a Fall 
1973 date was much more acceptable. After analyzing the 
project, SH&G volunteered an even tougher deadline: Septem- 
ber 1972, two full years ahead of conventional delivery. 

While both architect and SUCF agreed on a target budget of 
$20.5 million, the money was allocated under an annual state 
appropriation that was subject to recapture if it were not com- 
mitted during the allocation year. The funds had to be com- 
mitted before April, 1971, and weeks before this deadline, all 
construction contracts had been let and bids totaled $19 million 
(including $1.5 million for change orders), more than $1 mil- 
lion under the target budget. 

And this figure does not include either the savings predictable 
in escalation of building costs or the additional service to stu- 
dents and faculty resulting from the early possession of the 
facility. The biggest gainers from this performance will be the 
graduating classes of 1973 and 1974, using a building they 
might never have occupied. 

Faced with a never-ending escalation in building costs and 
construction delivery schedules, architects and clients alike want 
to know the “how” of the above-listed “what.” Dale Johnson, 
design director for SH&G's General Building Division, explains: 


Graduate Chemistry Laboratory 
State University of New York 
Stony Brook, Long Island, New York 


“First, let's clear up what UTAP is not: it’s not a lessening 
of design time. We've allowed more design hours than we would 
have had under the traditional Decision, Design and Delivery 
process, but we had them at different stages of the project. It’s 
not strait-jacketing the client. The University had all of the 
prerogatives of any client, including that of making changes 
throughout the project. It’s not seeking out cheaper materials 
or building methods. Everything in the GCL is first class in 
quality and construction. 

“What it is, is the closest teamwork among architect, client 
(SUCF) and ultimate user (the Stony Brook chemistry depart- 
ment), requiring that all enter the process with an innovative 
attitude. The design group must be capable—and willing—to 
solve large problems on schedule, leaving room for themselves 
and the approving group to maneuver detail decisions into the 
matrix as required. 

“The client-user must be clear about their needs and decisive 
in their approvals of design decisions. At Stony Brook, even 
when we couldn't get a proposal approved totally, there was 
always enough general agreement to go ahead and work out 
the differences without holding up construction, 
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“It also is telescoping and overlapping the Decision, Design 
and Delivery phases of the project, of going to contract as 
quickly as practicable after a design-construction decision is 
frozen. It is breaking down the project into the most effective 
number of prime contracts, and managing the construction so 
that every contractor knows what is expected of him and how 
much time he has to accomplish it.” 

The GCL was broken down into 16 prime contracts, plus two 
additional ones (interiors and signage) that will follow the 
actual construction. 131 bidders were invited and 52 were re- 
ceived for the 16 contracts, where a single general contract may 
have only attracted afew bids, some of which might be courtesy 
bids. 

The primary design decision was to use a steel frame, since 
erection time was a prime factor and a steel frame is easier to 
modify during construction. Under the UTAP process of over- 
lapping design and construction, the location of most of the 
floor openings had not yet been determined when the steel was 
contracted. In fact, some floor heights were changed after the 
contract was let, the extra cost of revised column sizes being 
negotiated with the supplier. 

The building is a “gateway” (see site plan), since the site was 
a natural traffic channel for students moving between the Stu- 
dent Union and the other major buildings of the campus. The 
design leaves the ground floor open to this traffic, and the seven- 
story structure is connected with the existing Chemistry Build- 
ing by a third floor bridge. The relatively low height of the 
building arose from a determination to get the maximum num- 
ber of laboratories per floor, since horizontal access is prefer- 
rable and more economical. In addition, the GCL is not in- 
tended to be a focal point, but a background building, blending 
with the existing campus structures, so the exterior brick repeats 
a color used on most earlier buildings. 

One lesson the user (the Chemistry faculty) learned was that 
differing laboratory functional needs did not necessarily mean 
completely different room sizes or shapes. For example, there 
were more than two dozen differing programs for laboratory 
space, but all were accommodated in two basic room configura- 
tions, with custom-designed case-work systems to fit the various 
requirements. No compromises in function or convenience had 
to be made by the scientists, but the project was able to obtain 
the economies of repetitive spaces. 

Says Project Manager John SoloRio: “The GCL went even 
better than the first project because we were more experienced 
in assigning priorities to the decisions that needed to be made. 
In addition, the Chemistry people had been through the entire 
design process in an earlier abortive effort, and were very 
realistic about what could be done and what could not. We all 
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benefitted by the greater knowledge these building users had 
of their real physical needs.” 

So, in less than nine months, the design and the construction 
costs of a $20 million structure have been reasonably fixed, the 
construction schedule is being met, and the client will have 
delivery of a highly complex building well ahead of expecta- 
tion. SH&G and the Fund are now completely satisfied that 
the UTAP approach can be adapted to projects of any size or 
any complexity with the same favorable results. ۰ 


Sanders Nominated for 
Office of ATA Treasurer 

The Nominating Committee of 
the American Institute of Architects 
has announced Walter B. Sanders, 
FAIA, will stand as a candidate for 
Treasurer of the AIA at the election 
of officers which will take place at 
the Detroit Convention which be- 
gins June 20, 1971. 

Walter B. Sanders, Professor of 
Architecture at the University of 
Michigan, received the degree B.S. 
(Arch.) in 1929 from the University 
of Illinois and M. Arch. in 1930 
from the University of Pennsylvania. 
A Visiting Lecturer in Architecture 
at the University of Michigan in 
1947-48, he became Professor in 
1949, Chairman of the Department 
from 1954-64, and presently serves 
as Chairman of the Doctoral Pro- 
gram in Architecture. 


Prior to joining the University of 
Michigan faculty, he was Instructor 
in Architecture at Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1930-36; Lecturer in Architec- 
ture at Pratt Institute, 1939-40 and 
1946-48; and Lecturer in Architec- 
ture at Columbia University, 1946- 
49, He was associate editor of 
American Architect and Architec- 
tural Forum 1936-38, and a partner 
in the firm of Sanders & Breck New 
York City, 1938-41 and Sanders & 
Malsin, New York City, 1946-50. 
He holds a Certificate of the 


NCARB and has completed works 


in seven states, some of which have 
been published in the architectural 


journals. 

Professor Sanders rose from Lieu- 
tenant to Lieutenant Colonel in the 
Air Force during World War II, 
serving in the European theater of 
operation. He received military hon- 
ors, including the Bronze Star Medal 
and the Legion of Merit. 

Among academic honors, Profes- 
sor Sanders received the Scarab 
Medal in Architecture from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1928 and Sec- 
ond Medals in Architecture from the 
Society of Beaux Arts Architects in 
1929 and 1930. Professional hon- 
ors include an Honorable Mention 
in the National Competition for the 
Smithsonian Gallery of Art in Wash- 
ington, 1940, and Special Commen- 
dation in the New York Chapter 
AIA Honor Awards, 1940. 

He has been a member of the 
American Institute of Architects 
since 1938, the Michigan Society of 
Architects (Board of Directors 
1956-58 and 61-63), the Building 
Research Institute (Board of Direc- 
tors 1960-67) and the Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Architec- 
ture (Board of Directors 1963-65, 
President 1965-67). In addition he 
was a member of the University 
Senate Advisory Committee (1954- 
57, Secretary and Vice President), 
and the Executive Board of the 
School of Graduate Studies (1958- 
63). He is a member of Sigma Nu 
Fraternity, Scarab, Alpha Rho Chi, 
Tau Sigma Delta, and Phi Kappa 
Phi. 

Since 1955 Professor Sanders has 
served as design consultant to the 
office of Albert Kahn Associates, 
Detroit. He was elevated to Fellow 
of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects in 1963 for achievement in De- 
sign and Education, and was 
awarded the Gold Medal of the 
Michigan Society of Architects in 
1964 “in recognition of distin- 
guished leadership in design and 
education, and for devoted service 
to the profession and The Institute.” 

In June, 1968, he was elected to 
serve a three year term on the 


Board of Directors of The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, and in 
1969 was appointed by the Gover- 
nor to serve on the Committee on 
the Design of the New State Capitol 
of Michigan. He received the Dis- 
tinguished Faculty Achievement 
Award from the University of Mich- 
igan in 1969. He is listed in “Who’s 
Who in America” (1958-) and in 
“Outstanding Educators of Amer- 
ica” (1970-). + 


Act 234 Reduces 
Architectural Barriers 

Public Act 234, signed into law 
by the Governor on December 30, 
1970, will go into effect July 1, 
1971, and is expected to be an ef- 
fective tool to help reduce architec- 
tural barriers to the physically handi- 
capped who wish to use public 
buildings. 

There are an estimated 880,000 
physically handicapped people in 
Michigan who find it difficult if not 
impossible to use or even to enter 
public buildings that have been de- 
signed and constructed with only the 
physically fit in mind. 

Late last year a significant piece 
of legislation was signed into law 
by the Governor to reduce the num- 
ber and extent of such barriers in 
public buildings. The new Act re- 
ceived relatively little publicity, al- 
though its effects, long term, are 
certain to gain the appreciation of 
the handicapped. 

The new law (Act No. 234, P.A. 
of 1970) supplements one which was 
passed in 1966 that provided for 
accessibility and utilization by the 
physically handicapped of certain 
public buildings constructed with 
state funds or its political sub- 
divisions. 

Although the 1966 law was a 
major step, it did not apply to those 
public buildings funded by private 
capital. 

Act 234, however, broadens the 
scope of the effort to eliminate 
architectural barriers by including 
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public buildings funded by private 
money. 

A leader in gaining recognition of 
the fact that most public buildings 
present architectural barriers to the 
physically handicapped is the Archi- 
tectural Barriers Committee in the 
Detroit area. Represented on this 
committee are twenty-two organiza- 
tions who have great concern for 
the physically handicapped includ- 
ing the Arthritis Foundation, De- 
troit League for the Handicapped, 
Detroit Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren & Adults, Governor’s Commis- 
sion on Employment of the Handi- 
capped, Michigan Heart Associa- 
tion, Michigan Paralyzed Veterans 
of America, Muscular Dystrophy 
Association, National Paraplegia 
Foundation, and the Kenny-Mich- 
igan Rehabilitation Foundation. 

Through the efforts of this com- 
mittee and State Representatives 
Robert D. Mahoney and Joseph M. 
Snyder along with co-sponsoring 
Representatives Dennis O. Caw- 
thorne, (Mrs.) Rosetta Ferguson, 
Stephen Stopezynski, (Mrs.) Nelis J. 
Saunders, Weldon O. Yeager, James 
Bradley and Ray C. Mittan, an 
amendment was introduced as 


House Bill 3988. 

The administration and enforce- 
ment provisions of the Act with 
respect to buildings used by the pub- 
lic, now involve the building and in- 
spection departments or agencies of 
local administrative authorities who 
are responsible for issuing building 
permits. 

“Buildings used by the public,” as 
defined in the Act, means a build- 
ing, structure, or improved area used 
primarily by the general public as a 
place of gathering or amusement, 
including but not limited to: thea- 
ters, restaurants, hotels, and stadia. 

For example, it is conceivable 
that a multifloor building, with only 
one or two floors considered for use 
by the general public, could be re- 
garded as within the scope of this 
Act. 

Section 2(a) of the Act provides 
that “Public buildings and buildings 
used by the public constructed in 
this state after the effective date of 
this amendatory Act shall meet the 
requirements for the provision of 
access and utilization by the physi- 
cally handicapped as are promul- 
gated by the state building division 
except where the administrative 


authority determines, after consid- 
ering all circumstances applying to 
the building, that full compliance is 
impractical.” The same applies to 
public buildings and buildings used 
by the public undergoing major re- 
modeling or rehabilitation. 
Buildings and safety engineering 
departments and similar building 
permit agencies probably will find it 
necessary to inform and familiarize 
designers, contractors, and property 
owners of the new requirements of 
Act 234. ۰ 


Fritz Now VP in GR Firm 
McMillen/Palmer & Associates 
of Grand Rapids have promoted 
Donald P. Fritz to a principal and 
vice president responsible for de- 
sign. The firm name is changed to 
McMillen, Palmer, Fritz, Inc. 
Prior to joining McMillen/Palmer 
& Associates little over a year ago, 
Fritz had been with OBryon & 
Nachtegall for ten years where he was 
responsible for planning and design. 
Fritz and Palmer are University of 
Michigan graduates. M. Brice Mc- 
Millen is a graduate of Ohio State. 
McMillen, Palmer, Fritz, Inc., 
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At Consumers Power Company, when a building requires a 
substation to be built on the site, the function of the substation 
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Long-life of profession- 
ally-installed ceramic 
tile reduces mainte- 
nance costs, makes it 
the most economical 
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Independent study 
shows that ceramic tile 
costs less per year to 
keep clean than painted 
plaster or other finishes. 
For information, write 
Great Lakes Ceramic 
Tile Council, Inc. Suite 
109—25100 Evergreen, 
Southfield, Mich. 48075 
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projects on the boards and under 
construction encompass commercial, 
religious, medical, and industrial 
buildings. Their current work also 
includes ten secondary school facili- 
ties plus various elementary school 
buildings. 


Architects Expand 
Executive Lineup 

Robert F. Hastings, FATA, Presi- 
dent of Smith, Hinchman & Grylls 
Associates, Inc., Detroit architects, 
engineers and planners, has been 
named by the Board of Directors as 
Chairman of the Board and Chief 
Executive Officer. Philip J. Meathe, 
FAIA, presently Executive Vice 
President, has been elected Presi- 
dent and will continue his responsi- 
bility for operations. 

Hastings, who joined SH&G in 
1937, became an officer in 1951 and 
President in 1960. He is the 1971 
President of the American Institute 
of Architects and will preside over 
the annual convention in Detroit 
this June. With the exception of a 
short period during World War II, 
his entire professional career has 
been with SH&G. 


7 Ka 

Meathe was founder and Presi- 
dent of the Detroit architectural 
firm of Meathe, Kessler & Associ- 
ates from 1955 to 1968, before he 
joined SH&G as Executive Vice 
President. 

Both men are Fellows in the 
American Institute of Architects. # 


Michigan Graduate Wins 
Reynolds Mention 

Two graduate architectural stu- 
dents at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, won $1,000 Honor- 
able Mention for what the jury 
termed a “delightful and playful use 
of aluminum” in a design entitled 
“Garden.” 
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Joseph Valerio, 23, and G. Stan- 
ton Mason, 26, submitted the “Gar- 
den” concept based on free-form 
outdoor designs created by place- 
ment of 200 eight-foot-long strips of 
aluminum sheet in the soil. Noting 
that this project does not involve 
building components, the jury 
praised the “free spirit” of the de- 
sign and added: “Sensitive and in- 
tuitive forces of the designers are 
evident, but the design is also viewed 
as a participatory experience. 

Students Mason and Valerio said 
of their concept: “The philosophy 
of a garden is the antithesis of pres- 
ent uses of aluminum. A garden pro- 
vides spatial definition to a finite 
area without separating one from the 
whole. A garden is a medium 
through which one can become 
aware of himself and his surround- 
ings.” 

Valerio is a 1970 graduate of Uni- 
versity of Michigan, School of 
Architecture. ۰ 


Shrem and Avrin Associates 
Plan Federal Project 

Ground has been broken for the 
first 160 units of a planned residen- 
tial community of 3,000 people in 
Clinton Township, Michigan. 

The land on which this new resi- 
dential community is located is the 
first to be used under a Federal Sur- 
plus Land Program established by 
President Johnson in 1967. Other 
new communities in Washington, D. 
C., Atlanta, Milwaukee and Louis- 
ville are still in the planning stage. 

The Firm of Shrem and Avrin As- 
sociates, Incorporated of Southfield, 
are the Architects and Urban Plan- 
ners for this new community. The 
project will be developed by the 
Metropolitan Detroit Citizens De- 
velopment Authority (MDCDA) of 
Detroit. 

“When completed, the Colchester 
Community will be a garden com- 
munity with a broad range of build- 
ing types and sizes, from low-rise 
apartment to townhouse to attached 
single family homes to high-rise 
elderly towers”, said Architect- 
Planner Victor J. Shrem. 

The ground breaking culminates 
three years of efforts on the part of 
MDCDA, HUD Officials and the 
Architects, 

Apart from the uniqueness of this 
Urban Renewal Project, it utilizes 


LOS ANGELES, Calif—This “garden” of aluminum on a Pacific beach forms the 
setting for the thoughts of two University of California, Los Angeles, students who 
created it from 200 eight-foot strips of aluminum sheet. The design won the two, 
G. Stanton Mason and Joseph Valerio, a $1,000 Honorable Mention in the 1971 
eleventh annual Reynolds Aluminum Prize for Architectural Students. 


PHOTO FROM: Reynolds Metals Company, Richmond, Va. 
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“Providing the power behind progress”. 


MSA 


the latest tools in building technol- 
ogy with the use of townhouse 
modules built in the factory. 


The planning of the 100 acre 
project eliminates all existing cross- 
streets and will allow children to 
walk from every dwelling unit to 
the elementary school without cross- 
ing the path of the automobile. 


The Architects who have planned 
a number of large residential com- 
munities and city centers through- 
out the Detroit Metropolitan Area 
have recently completed the design 
of a 4,000 bed Medical Center in 
Maryland near Washington, D.C. @ 


Artist Creates in Stainless 

The Manufacturers Bank Build- 
ing currently under construction on 
West Lafayette, between Cass and 
First Streets, will feature a large 
piece of sculpture suspended over 
the main lobby. The 16-foot stain- 
less steel creation by Samuel A. 
Cashwan will provide one of the fin- 
ishing touches when the building is 
completed by next spring. 

Architects for the building, Louis 
G. Redstone Associates Inc., recom- 


mended Mr. Cashwan for the assign- 
ment. Modern artwork is being used 
extensively throughout the new 
building in keeping with Redstone’s 
philosophy. He is the author of a 
book on the subject, “Art In Archi- 
tecture.” 

Cashwan’s abstract is reminiscent 
of an evergreen tree. He describes 
this his latest work as the embodi- 
ment of all living things. Eight slim 
steel rods comprise a trunk from 
which limbs fan out as far as eight 
feet at the lower end. Lights in the 
two-story-high ceiling will give a soft 
golden glow to the sculpted steel. 
Steel bubbles on the tips of the 
branches will capture the light for 
a crystalline effect, much like rain- 
drops glistening in the sun. 

The hanging sculpture will be a 
focal point for customers entering 
the building from the street. Those 
ascending the escalator from 6 
banking floor below will have the 
sensation of rising toward a galaxy 
in space if they look up. 

Cashwan gained his early training 
in sculpture as a student at McKen- 
zie High School in Detroit. His ef- 
forts and ability earned him a scho- 
larship at Beaux Arts in New York. 


From there he went on to study in 
Paris under Antoine Bourdel, a re- 
nowned sculptor. 

Cashwan’s sculpture is well- 
known in the Detroit area. Some of 
his more popular works are “Jack 
and the Beanstalk” and “The Goose 
That Laid the Golden Egg” at West- 


The 16-foot stainless steel sculpture by 
Samuel A. Cashwan will be suspended 
over the main lobby of the new Manu- 
facturers Bank Building in downtown De- 
troit. The building is scheduled for com- 
pletion in the spring. 
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land Center, the fountain at Ma- 
comb Mall and “Hippopotamus” in 
a shopping center at John R and 14 
Mile Road. He also did a 32-foot 
metal sculpture mounted on a brick 
interior wall of the General Motors 
Administrative Building in Lansing 
and another piece known as “The 
Cage” just ouside the modern new 
building. His works are executed in 
various mediums including stained 
glass, wood, metal, cement and 
stone. T 


Office Relocated 

Richard C. Koprowski, ATA an- 
nounces the relocation of his office: 
Koprowski Associates, Architects 
to: 245 Lafayette Avenue, S.E., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 48502. 
Phone remains: 451-2909. + 


Daverman Announces New VP 
Marvin DeWinter, ATA, has 
joined Daverman Associates Inc. as 
vice-president for Regional Project 
Development, effective April 1, 
1971. + 


Rossetti Names Execs. 

Two executive appointments have 
been announced by Louis A. Ros- 
setti, President, Rossetti/ Associates, 
Architects of Detroit. 

James W. Smith, AIA was named 
as an Associate for Design, and 
Stanton Glover, Jr., Associate for 
Graphics. 


Smith, a graduate of Lawrence In- 
stitute of Technology, is Associate 
in Charge for Rossetti/ Associates 
on the design of new headquarters 
facilities for the Metallurgical Prod- 
ucts Div. of Bundy Tubing Corp., 
which are to be constructed in War- 
ren, Michigan. 

Glover is a graduate of the Art 
Center of Los Angeles, where he 


studied Merchandising Design. He 
is currently assigned by Rossetti/ 
Associates to developing graphics 
concepts for the new high-rise of- 
fice complex being developed by the 
Ford Motor Land Development 
Company in Dearborn. He is a 
member of the Scarab Club of De- 
troit and a winner of the Water 
Color Society Prize of the Michi- 
gan Artist’s show. + 


Krueger to Dow Associates 

Alden B. Dow Associates, Inc. 
announces the employment of Dr. 
Wayne F. Krueger. Dr. Krueger has 
been named the Director of Voca- 
tional and Technical Educational 
Planning Services. 

Prior to his appointment, Dr. 
Krueger served as Dean of Occupa- 
tional Studies, Kirtland Commu- 
nity College, Roscommon, Michi- 
gan, and as Technical Coordinator, 
Division of Industrial Technology, 
Macomb County Community Col- 
lege, Warren, Michigan. 

Dr. Krueger has studied voca- 
tional and technical education at the 
Universities of Maryland, Connec- 
ticut and Colorado under the aus- 
pices of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, and has re- 
ceived degrees from Western Michi- 
gan University, Wayne State Uni- 
versity and East Coast University, 
Dade City, Florida. + 


Carter Joins Hoyem Associates 

Hoyem Associates, consulting en- 
gineers of Birmingham, announce 
that Fred D. Carter has joined the 
staff as designer in the electrical 
engineering department. 

Carter has had wide experience 
in the electrical engineering field, 
joining the Hoyem firm from a posi- 
tion as electrical job captain and 
estimator with architects Albert 
Kahn Associates, Inc. 
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Obituary 
Anthony Adinolfi 


Dr. Anthony G. Adinolfii, general 
manager of the New York State Uni- 
versity Construction Fund and a 
former assistant Detroit school su- 
perintendent, has died of cancer at 
the age of 40. 


As chief of construction for the 
New York state university system, 
Dr. Adinolfi planned $4 billion 
worth of facilities on more than 30 
campuses in the state. 


Dr. Adinolfi won national recog- 
nition as a leader in managing the 
explosive growth of higher-educa- 
tion facilities in recent years. 

In an effort to get the best class- 
rooms, laboratories, dormitories and 
other buildings for the State Uni- 
versity, he engaged many of the 


country’s most prominent archi- 
tects. 
He was known for his cost- 


conscious system of rigorous con- 
trols that kept construction expendi- 
tures below budget estimates. 


Many of his concepts were de- 
veloped from 1957 to 1962 when 
he was with the Detroit public school 
system. 

As Detroit school housing direc- 
tor, Dr. Adinolfi was responsible 
for Detroits $90 million school 
building program which was inaugu- 
rated in 1959. 


Although neither an architect nor 
an engineer, Dr. Adinolfi’s innova- 
tive concepts allowed architects to 
use new designs and materials which 
kept costs down and improved the 
esthetic quality of school buildings. 

He was fondly remembered as the 
official who ordered school fences 
torn down and school lawns planted 
with a hardy resistant grass that let 
students use lawns with a minimum 
of damage. 

He also inaugurated the Detroit 
Project Advisory Committee to in- 
volve private citizens in the planning 
of their schools. 

He was promoted to assistant 
superintendent in 1961 and left De- 
troit the following year to take the 
New York State University post. 

In a statement after Dr. Adinolfi’s 
death Goy. Nelson Rockefeller of 


For LEAK-PROOF ROOFS 


specify 


New York called him: “a truly re- 
markable man . . . instrumental in 
carrying forward the largest single 
educational facility development 
program in the world. . .” 

He is survived by his widow, the 
former Barbara Schofield Dawes. 
They had no children. ۰ 
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OPEN THE DOOR 
WITH THE 
MSA MONTHLY BULLETIN 


The Market: The MSA Monthly Bulletin will deliver your sales message to 
the practicing, licensed Architects in the State of Michigan. At present, 
over 1900 Architects are registered in this State. This figure includes the 
large structural and design architectural firms, and the smaller practices. 
These professionals, right now, are designing, engineering and directing 
the construction of millions of dollars of square footage, not only in 
Michigan, but throughout the entire country. Their projects range from the 
single family residences all the way up to the multi-structured, urban 
developments. Each and every week, these architects are specifying and 
ordering, by brand nome, materials and services worth millions of dollars 
to their suppliers for use in their projects. 


Editorial: Since 1926, The MSA monthly bulletin has been the official 
publication of the Michigan Society of Architects. Throughout the year, 
coverage is given to a wide range of subjects related to the architectural 
profession and specifically aimed at the architectural profession as prac- 
ticed in Michigan. Editorial coverage is given to the MSA Annual 
Convention and Summer meeting, review of the works of outstanding 
architects within the ranks of the Society, and in depth features on the 
developments in the architectural field. (See the center spread of this 
flyer for the editorial schedule for this year.) Each issue also includes a 


/ease send more information: 


News section that keeps MSA members informed of regional develop- 
ments within the profession. 


Circulation: The MSA Monthly Bulletin is issued each month to over 3900 
subscribers. Included are the entire membership of the Michigan Society of 
Architects; The Detroit chapter, A.ILA.; Flint Area Chapter, A.I.A.; Grand 
Valley Chapter, A.I.A.; Huron Valley Chapter, A.I.A.; Mid-Michigan 
Chapter, A.I.A.; Northern Michigan Chapter, A.l.A.; Saginaw Valley 
Chapter, A.I.A.; Western Michigan Chapter, ۸.۱.۸. representing all ۸۰ 
members in the State of Michigan. Also official publication, Producers’ 
Council, Inc., Michigan Chapter; Builders and Traders Exchanges of Detroit, 
Grand Ropids and Lansing; Women’s Architectural League of Detroit, 
Michigan Architectural Foundation. 


The MSA Monthly Bulletin is the most direct and economical method to 
pin point and influence the entire Michigan Architectural Market. The 
key to unlocking the door to this market is found on this flyer and easy to 
use. Smply fill out our contract found on the return card and drop it in 
the mail. If you would like further information about this publication and 
what it can specifically do for you, fill out the information portion of the 
reply card and send it to us. Within a few days we will be happy to give 
you the answers. 
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Electrically 


heated schools are 
the same all over. 


Ceiling to floor. 

Wall to wall. 

Never hot on the sunny side. 
Or chilly on the shady side. 
Never stuffy. Just sheer com- 
fort. As in every single one of 
southeastern Michigan's long 
list of electrically heated 
schools. 

Electric heat not only helps a 
principal keep school open, 
but when the construction 


and operating costs of an 
electrically heated school are 
compared with one heated 
another way, electric space 
conditioning is a real money 
saver! 

Another thought. If the school 
schedule will include a hot 
lunch program, there’s no 
cleaner or more productive 
way of cooking than with 
electric equipment. 


Edison 


When you’re designing or 
planning a new school build- 
ing or modernizing an exist- 
ing one, Edison will be glad to 
work with you. (The best 
planned lighting and space 
conditioning are just that— 
planned. At the blueprint 
stage.) Call us at 962-2100, 
ext. 3131, in Detroit. Else- 
where just call your Edison 
office. 


Whether your design calls for a wide range of color or a narrow 
range, BELDEN Brick covers the spectrum of color. The 

largest selection of color in the industry, as well as texture and 
size, is available from BELDEN. Over 200 variations of brick 

to enhance your design ingenuity, from sand mold colonial brick 
through earthy browns to mechanically perfect pearl grays. 


Your nearest BELDEN Dealer will gladly show you the facts in 
the form of samples and our new 4 color brochure, or write 
us at P. 0. Box 910, Canton, Ohio 44701. 


